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Formerly he had always appeared first—sometimes in a frockcoat, which was adorned on especially solemn occasions with the order Pour le merite, but usually in a sport suit with knickerbockers. A man of medium height but with a large, impressive head, he had a unique way of entering the hall and walking up to his visitors in a free and easy manner, his hand extended in greeting. The firm handshake with its human warmth and the welcoming attitude that pervaded the whole man, without any hint of the theatrical about it, were irresistibly genuine. One was under the spell of the old magician, under the protection of the fatherly friend. To be a guest at Wiesenstein was to feel at home. On this morning late in March, instead of the powerful figure of the poet, that of his small, shy, and rather delicate secretary entered the hall.
"Hello, Anni, how is everything?"
She smiled quietly. "We are happy to be in Agnetendorf again. But unfortunately, from the standpoint of health, one could wish for an improvement."
"Well, now! What's the matter with you? A lady so charmingly young should not be sick."
Anni blushed. It gave her grayish-yellow complexion a healthier glow. "Oh, I meant Dr. Hauptmann," she said softly and reprovingly as we went up the stairs together to the top floor.
At the landing Margarete greeted me. She wore a simple, black dress, and her short, silver-white hair shimmered in the bright light.
"I'm glad it was possible for you to come," she said.
"I wanted very much to see the two of you again after the inferno of Dresden."
Margarete Hauptmann immediately became serious. And she looked as though she were wearing a mask—a stern and impenetrable one— Japanese, many of her friends said. "It certainly was an inferno—with two hundred and sixty-five thousand dead people," she said softly.
Thank goodness, later figures were to show that there were "only" around thirty thousand fatalities. The exaggerated figures mentioned at that time showed the agitation of even such thoughtful people as Margarete.
"Come, old friend. Gerhart is looking forward to your visit. He is gathering his friends around him. After all that inhumanity he craves human beings—people, people, people . . ."
When we were in front of the door of the Biedermeier room, which was to become Hauptmann's regular living room until his death, Mrs. Hauptmann said softly:
"Let's not overtax his strength. You know that he's not well. When he gets tired, let's stop and let him sleep a little first. And then—you'll just have to make do with me," she added with a sweet smile.
"People—people—people . . ."*
The repetition of that one word—as if it were an incantation—was
*The German word is Menscben, literally "human beings/' which has a less cold and impersonal connotation than the English "people."